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THE ISSUES WE FACE 


January, 1958, is not a happy time for the world: 
it is a time of troubles. Triumphs of Soviet science 
are accompanied by growing recklessness in 
Soviet policy. Beneath the pieties and platitudes 
of official pronouncements, we see deepening dis- 
harmonies within the Western alliance. Despite 
giddy changes in the world situation, no new poli- 
cies, no new ideas are born in the chancellories 
of the West. Rather, faced with new threats, new 
dangers, new opportunities, even, our statesmen 
retreat to the false comfort of banalities. Yeats, 
some might think, described our situation: “The 
best lack all conviction, while the worst are filled 
with passionate intensity.” 

Many of this nation’s friends are greatly 
worried. Some of them fear that the United 
States, lulled into illusion by its past achieve- 
ments, has failed to realize the terrible implica- 
tions of the new Soviet science. One of the warm- 
est and most perceptive of them, Professor 
Denis W. Brogan, declares: “For the first time in 
my thirty year’s study of the American way of 
life, I am not convinced that it, at the moment, 
has what it takes to win this contest. I am con- 
vinced that it will prove not to have it if there is 
not a very fundamental stocktaking that will in- 
volve the abandoning of some very comforting 
illusions and, indeed, of some totally justified be- 
liefs that were true only yesterday.” 

The illusions? “The naive one that all technical 
progress is the work of Americans;” and “the re- 
spect given to the business man . . . as a repre- 
sentative figure . . . who organizes the great 
human and physical resources of the United 
States to produce ‘the American way of life.’” 

Other of America’s friends are troubled by 
what they believe is the single-minded sterility 
of this country’s approach to the Soviet Union— 
an approach which is based on military stereo- 
types and which does not realize that the ultimate 
threat from world Communism may be the politi- 
cal threat. An influential British journal recently 
published a cartoon which showed Mr. John 
Foster Dulles confronted with a series of political 
challenges from Premier Bulganin. At each chal- 
lenge the Secretary of State took deep thought. 


And then, in each case, he came up with his an- 
swer: “More arms!” 


The dreary catalogue of our difficulties could 
be continued; dangers are everywhere. And the 
need for continuing examinations of the dangers, 
for continuing exchanges of ideas on ways to 
meet them, must be felt by all of us. 

One of the most vexing—and most immediate— 
problems we face is how to respond adequately 
to the dangers without, in the process, undermin- 
ing or destroying our own moral and intellectual 
tradition of civilized life. Can this tradition be 
saved, and the free nations of the world along 
with it, in an age of unparalleled, total, thermo- 
nuclear threat? And if this tradition cannot be 
saved, what is the fight all about? 

It is to deal with such questions as these that 
Worldview is published. This journal, which suc- 
ceeds the World Alliance News Letter, and is 
sponsored by The Church Peace Union, is con- 
cerned with the broad area of ethics and foreign 
affairs. And it is concerned with this area as a 
baffling and heart-breaking problem, not an ac- 
complishment. At all times, among all nations, a 
tension between ethics and foreign policy seems 
inevitable. In the world of 1958, when thermo- 
nuclear weapons have brought a new dimension 
of destruction into history, the tension is infinitely 
heightened. Worldview will seek to explore the 
implications of this fact. 

As a publication of The Church Peace Union, 
Worldview is edited from the viewpoint of the 
West’s perennial tradition, which is deeply, essen- 
tially rooted in the values of the Judeo-Christian, 
classical humanist view of man and society. This 
journal will not “preach,” but it will insist—some- 
times explicitly, more often implicitly—that this 
tradition is relevant to, even normative for, the 
survival of any world worth saving. Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and others who hold that man is 
both in history and beyond history, and that this 
duality of the human vocation has practical con- 
sequences for political affairs, will write for the 
magazine. We hope they will be read. 


in the Magazines 


Po Prostu, the celebrated weekly of the young Polish 
anti-Stalinist left, was a major force in preparing for 
last year’s Polish revolution. The December En- 
counter carries an article on the journal's history by 
the Polish correspondent K. A. Jelenski. The article 
also appears, in a somewhat different translation, in 
the December 2 issue of The New Leader. (In En- 
counter, Mr. Jelenski writes that one of the primary 
American influences upon the younger generation of 
Polish intellectuals is Steinbeck; in The New Leader, 
he claims that the influential one is Steinberg. Apart 
from this mystery, his report is highly informative in 
both versions.) 

Under pressure from the Gomulka regime, Po 
Prostu (meaning “Plain Talk”) suspended publication 
three months ago. Mr. Jelenski reviews the events 
which led to the suppression and, in the process, “one 
learns a good deal about the future of post-Stalinist 
society, not just about a single episode.” . 

Po Prostu, to put it briefly, undertook to confront 
Stalinism with Marx and “Marxism with historical 
experience.” It was also “a debunking action on a 
grand scale, respecting neither slogans nor received 
ideas and directed as much against the inherited 
bureaucratic sclerosis of Stalinism as against the tra- 
ditional taboos of . . . petty-bourgeois Poland.” 
Though the demise of Po Prostu imperils the pros- 
pects for a democratic socialism in Poland, Mr. 
Jelenski sees hope for the future in the editors’ re- 
fusal to compromise with a “Gomulkaism” which 
embraces both Stalinist and right-wing reaction. 


The Paris meeting of NATO was the occasion for 
a survey of prospects for the Western alliance in The 
Reporter (December 12, 1957). “Where Do We Go 
From Here?”, extracted from a lecture by Lester B. 
Pearson, counsels the West to restore the primacy of 
its values and free institutions, and not to rely on 
“well-born clichés,” as a means of opposing the to- 
talitarian threat of the Soviet empire. 

Mr. Pearson criticizes NATO for its lack of steady 
resolve and for its record of waiting upon crises; 
NATO countries, he believes, should have the tactical 
atomic weapons now possessed by the U.S., and they 
should and technological resources 
despite “interference with the sacred cow of national 
sovereignty.” He deplores, however, too much em- 
phasis upon the “defense posture” as well as the diplo- 
matic inflexibility that prevents us from seizing ad- 
vantages from ferments in Russian Communist society 
and from the continuing power struggle in the Krem- 
lin. 

Where do we go from here? Mr. Pearson replies: 
“I think that if we wish to go forward from where we 


now are to something better, we must . . . take full 
advantage of every opportunity to negotiate; indeed, 
create opportunities to negotiate differences with 
those whom we have had and still have good reason 
to fear.” 


“How Real is the Soviet Military Threat?” In this 
query the editors of The New Republic locate the 
source from which flow the tides of divisive opinion, 
the swirling controversy over crash programs, massive 
retaliation, ICBMs, IRBMs, etc., that have engulfed 
its past issues (December 9, 16, 23) and engaged the 
attention of such writers as Hans J. Morgenthau and 
Frederick L. Schuman. 

Mr. Morgenthau sounds an alarm. Implicit in his 
proposals is the belief that the Soviet objective is, 
above all else, the nuclear destruction of the West, 
and he demands that we “remedy that one calamity 
from which all others stem, the military weakness of 
the U.S., through a national effort commensurate with 
it and, hence, comparable to that following Pearl 
Harbor.” Mr. Schuman, on the other hand, thinks that 
Russia and America are now irrevocably joined in 
their “power of co-annihilation,” and that, conse- 
quently, “all talk of ‘superiority’ and ‘inferiority’ is 
nonsense.” 

The editors of The New Republic, taking a position 
somewhere in the middle, make it clear that they do 
not urge “supremacy” in the military struggle but 


_ “parity,” a perpetual “stalemate maintained only by 


positive and continuous effort and expenditure.” 

It is refreshing, though not necessarily relieving, 
to find Walter Millis, in The Nation of December 14, 
deploring the establishment of a “military reason of 
state,” a “war psychology” that allows our society to 
accept the polarization of Washington and Moscow 
as a rigid fact of international life. Like Lester Pear- 
son, Mr. Millis is concerned with where we are going, 
and he bluntly calls his article “The Road to No- 
where.” 

Is it not time, he asks, to place “more emphasis 
upon the constitutionally guaranteed freedoms of the 
free society, and less upon the military reasons of 
state”? With Frederick Schuman, he does not accept 
the theory that the Soviet Union’s sole concern is to 
destroy us. “It is impossible that the men who control 
the Kremlin should be single-mindedly dedicated to 
the destruction of the United States, if only because 
like other politicians and statesmen, especially those 
exercising vast powers, they are swayed by varying 
motives, are the victims of many pressures and must 
be inherently opportunists.” To believe that the mili- 
tary threat is the real threat is unrealistic. Thoughts 
for our winter of discontent. PAMPHILUS 
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M. A. Fitzsimons 


The question “What does America stand for?” 
ultimately asks “What is American Civilization?” 
Americans have usually replied with a confidence 
and optimism that did not wholly mask uneasiness. 
In the American Republic’s early days its citizens 
felt an urgent necessity to identify their new nation 
in the international community. A later history of 
uprooting and rapid change kept the sense of new- 
ness and the question of identity alive and quick. 

Today, this almost perennial question is asked 
more demandingly and, oddly enough, Americans 
have raised it for others to answer. This anxiety and 
doubt arise from the recent experiences of the 
United States in international affairs. We see that 
a large part of the world is in ferment, fusing in 
nationalist movements aspirations for self-govern- 
ment and for the fruits and tools of Western indus- 
trialism and science. We know that we have been 
an important cause and model of this global rest- 
lessness. As a result we have been concerned with 
the means and ways of helping other nations with 
our spiritual and material resources. 

Anxiety and doubt are sometimes compounded 
when we recognize that we are engaged in a world 
struggle with the Soviet Union, a regime which 
offers a simple explanation of history, a philosophy, 
and a program and promises expediently adapted 
to the demands of the people of the world. 

Those who in response to this challenge call for 
or propound an all-embracing “American ideology 
for our side” are untrue to our greatest traditions as 
well as to the pluralism of contemporary America. 
Our inability to blueprint humanity’s future does 
not stem primarily from our differences but from 
our respect for the dignity of man and his political 
communities. Human dignity and freedom are in- 
separable, and in affirming them we directly meet 
their difficult consequences. These are that we can- 
not manufacture a simple global faith to rival Com- 
munism and that we must soberly remind the restless 
people of the world that ultimately each nation 
makes itself to its own flourishing or undoing. 

This may be lukewarm or even cold comfort to 
the ardent nationalism which mingles beyond all 


Mr. Fitzsimons, Professor of History in the University of 
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AMERICAN PROMISE AND WORLD DEMANDS 


Our Universal Vision Must Be Diversely Applied 


capacity for distinction demands for 
with desires to compress decades and centuries of 
economic change into a single generation. But we 
are not limited to sober words of caution. The Ameri- 
can outlook is quick, indeed over-quick, to favor 
independence movements and envisages a great body 
of independent nations, each largely responsible for 
its own affairs. Within this great republic of the 
world America is prepared for a generous sharing 
of experience and skills. 

What, then, is American civilization? What are its 
unique elements, its general elements and its points 
of universal significance? 


American civilization has developed from the re- 
sponses of European colonists and immigrants to 
the unique opportunities of a sparsely settled conti- 
nent. The mainly English founders of our first settle- 
ments came from a Europe which had experienced 
the Renaissance, an important source of our optimistic 
humanism, and the Reformation, the source of the 
pervasive Protestantism of our society, its secular 
dynamism, and its religious diversity. From the 
foundation of our country there was pluralism rather 
than unity and from the beginning, especially in 
New England, many of the settlers came from 
English and European religious minorities. But when 
the American colonies and Britain quarreled over 
conflicting interests, the colonists based their Dec- 
laration of Independence from Britain on a universal 
statement, the rights of all men. 

This eloquent apology for a revolution is the 
foundation document of our political belief. And 
the liveliness of this belief, supported by the appar- 
ently endless opportunities of the American con- 
tinent, has been proof against the regular and often 
disturbing discovery that these simple statements 
of the natural law tradition are never assured social 
realities but are aspirations which present challenges 
to every generation. 

The American experience has been expressed in 
a social faith, and this faith, historically of Protestant 
origin, has generally been limited enough not to 
become a substitute religion and broad enough to 
allow Jew, Protestant and Catholic to share it and 
to acquire a very pronounced American character. 
This social faith, “the substance of things hoped for,” 
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is the central force of American civilization and its 
basic vision. 

American civilization, then, is not something al- 
ready wrought out and achieved; it is something 
aspired to, the promise of American life. 

The United States may be the land of our fathers, 
but far more is it the land of our children. Its prom- 
ise has vague features, even though it has been 
spelled out with drab literalness in a multitude of 
utopias. The content of demands based on man’s 
inalienable rights have differed with the years. At 
one time it involved a vision of simple agrarian 
democracy; at another it evoked the ardor of those 
who sought the Kingdom of God on earth. 

The human, and especially the American, imagina- 
tion is earthbound and deals familiarly with material 
images. Thus, the American future is too often pre- 
sented in materialistic terms of comforts and horse- 
power abounding. Moreover, the dream is con- 
stantly belied. But the hope and faith persist, and 
the public expression of doubt about the continued 
validity of the dream is political suicide. 

This is not the naive optimism with which some 
European critics have charged us. As faith in the 
future, it is as much a striving and dutiful hope- 
fulness as it is a matter of temperament. Arnold 
Toynbee has suggested that those who came to 
America often thought they had sloughed off the 
burdens of Original Sin as well as of the Old World 
by their migration. This would have been startling 
news to the seventeenth century Puritans, to John 
Adams and the authors of The Federalist—and still 
seems perverse to the numerous Americans whose 
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one was a new world, where men thought 
that they could start anew. Here men could even 
act out the social contract in the Mayflower Com- 
pact, thus making a historical reality of a European 
theory. Historical developments, for example, the 
transformation of New England theology into a more 
secular and optimistic creed, paralleled the oppor- 
tunities in fostering the vision of a better world. 
Ultimately, when American conditions were bad, as 
they frequently were, perhaps the most severe criti- 
cism was expressed in the charge that the United 
States was reproducing the inequalities and injustices 
of the Old World. 

Only Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have 
had a comparable opportunity. The American con- 
tinent provided something unique, and this unique- 
ness suggests the greatest caution in offering the 
American experience as a model for other nations. 
This experience has wearied, exhausted and inspired 
generations of men, who in the intensity of their 
domestic preoccupations have professed political 
principles for all men but given little thought to the 
world impact of those principles. The material abun- 
dance, which rewarded the labors of those who 


professed these principles, gave the American way 
of life an attractive force that has disturbed the 
whole world. But this abundance has been main- 
tained by a continuous uprooting of the American 
people, by a disruption of the settlement, accumula- 
tion and continuity that in the past has fostered cul- 
ture, and finally by the general acceptance of the 
immediately convenient and the standardized. 
Each of these four points requires elaboration. 


The first, the contrast of American political uni- 
versalism and American preoccupation with domestic 
tasks, appears with the independence of the Colonies. 
To this day the American is overwhelmingly inclined 
to devote himself to his pursuits in society, and so- 
ciety is the great overlord of the state and the person. 

In becoming an independent nation the American 
people preferred to withdraw into the gigantic tasks 
of their domestic life. But the American Revolution 
and the new American nation, though turned in 
upon itself, had a remarkable effect on world history. 
The American War for Independence was won in 
the course of fighting that raged around the globe. 
The spectacle of a new nation coming into political 
existence stirred the nationalist sentiments of a num- 
ber of European people, notably the French, Irish 
and Poles, and heralded the age of national revolu- 
tions, which has not yet ended in Asia and Africa. 

This anti-imperialist struggle is the foundation 
legend of the American people, and it explains their 
general readiness to respond sympathetically to the 
struggles of other people which are presented as ris- 
ings against imperial powers. Indeed, the very de- 
mands of justifying the Declaration of Independence 
have caused Americans to underrate their long co- 
lonial training in governing themselves, a source of 
the political wisdom of the Constitution and The Fed- 
eralist. 

Such an unhistorical approach, which readily be- 
comes a kind of cosmic Jacksonianism, suggesting 
that people can begin at once to govern themselves, 
is greatly strengthened by the terms in which the 
Americans proclaimed their independence to the 
world. 

These terms were universal. Thus, we have one 
of the major paradoxes of American history—the es- 
tablishment of a nation, largely preoccupied with 
its own affairs, on the basis of principles which are 
stated to be universal. “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident; that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The American political tradition, then, consists 
of the affirmation of principles and the giving of 
examples—a kind of preaching universalism. This tra- 
dition and American isolation help to explain the 
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moralizing strain which is so prominent in American 
statements on foreign policy. Woodrow Wilson 
voiced the American vision of both universality and 
uniqueness: “We are the mediating nation of the 
world. We are compounded of the nations of the 
world; we mediate their blood, we mediate their 
traditions, we mediate their sentiments, their tastes, 
their passions; we are ourselves compounded of 
those things. We are, therefore, able to understand 
all nations.” 

The sense of uniqueness and concern about our 
identity was supported by the constant uprooting of 
people and undermining of regional ways of life that 
accompanied the dynamic settlement of a continent. 
This, my second point, wrought an obliteration of 
history and the sense of continuity. In the promise 
of American life each person should have his op- 
portunities. But this was made possible only by the 
dynamism that so frequently meant a starting from 
scratch or near it. 

In our own land we have been conquistadores of 
the soil and its resources. Region after region ad- 
vanced toward distinctive local cultures only to 
undergo challenges from new settled areas or eco- 
nomic changes, that in turn cut off the regional de- 
velopment. The very sweep of this movement, which 
so wholly changed the character of old towns and 
cities, created multitudes of new ones, and ruthlessly 
proliferated ghost towns as well as boom towns, 
reveals American dynamism at its purest, and this 
process meant the constant uprooting of people. 

No one has adequately described the massive up- 
rooting of people which industrial changes caused 
in Europe. These changes met fewer obstacles and 
inhibitions in the United States. The promise of 
American life was the sustaining faith but many 
Americans found the process of change painful and 
on occasion turned against the immigrant as the 
cause of change. Nativist movements sought to limit 
the numbers and influence of the newcomers. But, 
as a rule, they met with little success, because it was 
impossible to formulate a narrow and acceptable defi- 
nition of Americanism. 

The United States, then, shared most intimately in 
another European experience, the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries’ wandering of people. Between 
1820 and 1930, thirty-eight million people migrated 
to the United States, about sixty per cent of the 
European movement. 

The subject of uprooting and mobility leads to 
my third point: the general acceptance of the imme- 
diately convenient and the standardized, the uniform. 
The criticism of American standardization has been 
made very frequently, and often without qualifica- 
tion or understanding. A nearly venerable tradition 
of commentary pictures our country as a society of 
mechanized humanity, of drab and uniform robots. 
The criticism has never had much effect on us be- 
cause we know how much diversity it ignores. 


There are, however, three principal sources of the 
uniformity which does characterize much of our way 
of life. The first is the process of Americanization of 
the immigrant and the ceaseless process of uprooting 
which the American and the immigrant alike expe- 
rienced. On both, the active demands of America’s 
promise have imposed a certain common character, 
a concern with becoming rather than with being. 

The second source has been the desire of our 
people for material abundance and comforts. Adam 
Smith wrote of the wonders to be achieved from 
the division of labor. In our country this division, 
which means standardization and interchangeable 
parts, was carried out most fully. There were few 
solid traditions of craftsmanship and craft privileges 
to delay the triumph of industrialism. Moreover, 
American industrialism was initially conceived as 
a national system and thus served a market that did 
not make demands for high quality. 

The third source is the consideration of the same 
mass market applied to cultural matters—the news- 
papers, entertainment, radio and television. Here 
effectiveness in reaching the largest audience is so 
important because the problem of financial support 
nakedly stalks all these enterprises. Britain and other 
countries with more definite traditions of culture 
may establish state systems of broadcasting and of 
artistic patronage. Here, partly in consequence of 
American pluralism and partly out of mistrust of 
concentrated political power, the same policy has 
been unacceptable. As a result, these activities gen- 
erally must be commercial. 

Uniformity and mechanization produce comforts 
and abundance but they involve perils to the person 
and spirit. The prevalence of uniformity in goods 
leads us to look for uniformity in people. The regu- 
larity of machines induces us to look for an extra- 
human regularity in people. This has consequences 
for us in our foreign affairs. In dealing with large 
numbers of men we are driven to mechanical classi- 
fications of them and may yield to the temptation 
that people should conform to them, as though the 
classifications represented the true idea of man. 
Abundance of material things may also make men 
oblivious of the spirit. 


The spirit cannot be measured but, if it is there- 
fore ignored, it takes its own revenge in perverse and 
demonic ways. Man’s unquiet heart, his spirit, makes 
him a pilgrim to eternal life. I have suggested that 
Americans tend to look on things with the eyes of 
transients, who seek more things. Where this quest 
possesses them into forgetting the person and spirit, 
they are lost pilgrims who have mistaken becoming 
for being. 

American activism, moreover, has generally tended 
to oppose cultivation and refinement. In 1779 John 
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Adams wrote of his impressions of Paris: “I cannot 
help suspecting that the more elegance, the less vir- 
tue, in all times and countries.” Adams may be con- 
sidered a Puritan but even Jefferson expressed 
American self-consciousness about art. Our third 
president said that he was an enthusiast and patron 
of the arts in order to further the fame and reputa- 
tion of his countrymen. 

This is the self-consciousness of people who, 
thinking in national terms, were less interested in 
the past than in the future. But the culture of the 
West is ours, and only the parochial outlook of 
nationalism causes us to neglect that heritage and 
some Europeans to think that it is their special 
achievement. The study of the cultural sources of the 
West is a necessary preliminary to discerning the 
spiritual] dangers with which part of our civilization 
may threaten us. And this knowledge of our own 
spiritual resources is the only basis for responding 
meaningfully to the diverse cultural traditions of our 
world that meet today. 

With cultivation we may learn to make distinc- 
tions, to accept uniformity where it serves us and, at 
the same time, to rejoice in the diversity of nature 
and people. We cannot deny our universal political 
affirmations, but we can learn that they are only 
abstractions, which cannot be universally, immedi- 
ately and mechanically applied. 

Are we, for example, promoting the rights of man 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness when we 
urge the transference of authority from a colonial 
government to a partly detribalized people, who will 
at once be ruled by an oligarchy? How can we an- 
swer this complaint of a Hungarian refugee quoted 
in James A. Michener’s The Bridge at Andau; “For six 
years you fed us propaganda. But when we rose in 
rebellion for the things you wanted us to fight for, 
who helped us? Some Russian soldiers, some Russian 
tanks. Not one American. If America wants to flood 
Eastern and Central Europe with words, it must 
acknowledge an ultimate responsibility for them. 
Otherwise you are inciting nations to commit suicide.” 

Today, our universal affirmations and our indus- 
trially and scientifically produced abundance, the 
latter the result of a unique development, have con- 
tributed powerfully to the modern international crisis. 
People of diverse heritages seek to borrow Western 
science and industrialism. Our world has been 
brought together as in a community but a community 
without a moral consensus other than a fear of war 
and a desire for independence and economic im- 
provement. The ultimate resolution of this crisis 
involving the meeting of several civilizations and 
many cultures attempting to share in some common 
political ideas and industrial and scientific techniques 
- is surely a long way off. 

But in this work we have certain advantages: our 
own experience as well as our few traditions may 


permit us to improvise imaginatively and creatively in 


an unprecedented situation. Our interest in the re- 
sponse to other people, shallow as it has sometimes 
been, should also help us. The pluralism of American 
society can also assist us, first in that we can draw 
on Jews, Protestants, Catholics, Negroes, Chinese 
and Japanese, in short on the diversity of American 
society, for special work, where their origins or 
understanding may serve, but, above all, in formu- 
lating the terms of the solution, which must be 
pluralist. Finally, American optimism chastened 
enough to have lost impatience, will be the necessary 
sustainer of this long labor. 


The promise of American life, our civilization, now 
confronts two almost contradictory demands. We 
must recognize the universal influence it has and 
maintain with flexibility and responsibility our uni- 
versal affirmations. In the past many American 
spokesmen insisted, as Woodrow Wilson did, that 
“America must have this consciousness, that on all 
sides it touches elbows and touches hearts with all 
the nations of mankind.” 

Here our dilemma is that America cannot become 
an empire and, yet, cannot content itself with a 
preaching universalism, preoccupied with domestic 
affairs. The world’s peace and future probably de- 
pend on our solution of the dilemma. We cannot 
escape the dilemma, because the very influence of 
Western ideas and techniques throughout the world 
today reveals a general sentiment in Asia and Africa 
that their traditional civilizations and cultures have 


- failed or are inadequate. 


This source of global restlessness makes the second 
demand upon our civilization all the more urgent. 
The demand is to strengthen our universalism with 
spiritual depth, and the richness and understanding 
of the human person. Here our experience suggests 
that rapid industrialization and transformation are 
paid for heavily in human cost. 

Indeed, this caution clearly points to the conclusion 
that the United States itself faces many of the prob- 
lems of Western civilization, and some of those 
problems, materialism, mechanization, and mass cul- 
ture, are now also world problems. But the world 
may learn from our optimism and the promise of 
American life that men often rise to their opportun- 
ities and in the common life inspired by this pursuit 
may create a new society as firm and as pluralist 
as our Own. 

The two demands made on us are heavy, and the 
voice of the European past may seem to suggest that, 
as only one can be fulfilled, a choice must be made. 
But what the past suggests is a contradiction may not 
be so for the future. The recognition that heavy de- 
mands are made of us should draw from us the whole 
energies and resources of American society and 
American man. 
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MISPLACED MORALITY 


We Are in Danger of Giving the Right Answers 
to the Wrong Questions. 


William Lee Miller 


At a recent conference on “ethics and nuclear 
weapons” a moral theologian established succinctly 
and precisely, on the basis of Catholic teachings, that 
nuclear weapons are immoral. Though he granted 
that it is often necessary to do evil in order to do 
good, and though he alluded to the historic teaching 
that, in the course of a just war, it may be necessary 
incidentally to cause the death of innocent persons, 
he did not find in these rules sufficient justification 
for the use of major nuclear weapons. 

The multiple evils involved in the nuclear bomb- 
ing of a great city like Moscow or New York, he 
pointed out, would be so immense, so incalculable, so 
central to the act itself, so certain and real, that one 
could not justify them as an incidental side result that 
one would “permit” as a secondary effect of the 
achieving of some overriding speculative “good” 
(even the defeat of or reprisal against Communist 
Russia) that the act presumably would accomplish. 
Rather than commit this evil act a nation should 
“abandon itself to Divine Providence.” Nuclear 
ga said the moralist, are immoral. And he sat 

own. 

This talk (one of the better ones at the conference 
which was co-sponsored in New York by The Church 
Peace Union and The World Affairs Center for the 
U. S.) illustrates both the perennial problem of ethics 
and politics, and the dramatic exaggeration of that 
problem in the nuclear age. Perfectly cogent in its 
own terms, the speech nevertheless seemed perfectly 
irrelevant to the larger scene. Some other presenta- 
tions, by morally earnest folk of other persuasions, 
seemed less cogent and equally irrelevant; they were 
more-or-less compelling answers to unasked ques- 
tions. This is the danger we all feel in the ethical dis- 
cussion of political questions: that we be led by con- 
centrating on “morality” to give the right answers to 
the wrong questions, and the wrong answers to the 
right questions. Our correct conclusion to a narrowly 
conceived ethical question may lead to a mistaken at- 
titude toward the broader field of political choices. 

In the case of nuclear weapons, the question the 
times presents is not exactly whether nuclear bom- 
bardment of innocent urban masses, or the effect of 
radioactivity and genetic deterioration on humanity, 
are evil in themselves; obviously they are, and, at the 
extreme of all-out nuclear war, they are horribly so. 
The question is not, whether, taken by itself, it 
would be better that we stop nuclear tests, or that 
we cease manufacture of nuclear weapons. Obviously, 
if there were nothing else to consider, it would be. 


Mr. Miller, a frequent writer on religion and politics, 
is a consultant to the Fund for the Republic on “Religion 
and the Democratic Society.” 


But the question we really are stuck with is, given 
the plentiful and growing existence of the weapons, 
the danger of nuclear war, the antagonism and ex- 
pansiveness of Communist power, and the world- 
wide responsibilities of the United States, what are 
we to do? 

The problem is not a simple, abstract moral issue, 
but a constant, complicated, political-and-moral sit- 
uation. For the moral consciousness to make connec- 
tion with “the art of the possible” it must pay atten- 
tion to what is possible. That probably does not 
include a nation’s abandoning itself to Divine Provi- 
dence in the face of the Russian missiles. 

Ethics and politics are in a constant, ironic tension, 
because while political decisions tend to have conse- 
quences that vastly outweigh the neat individual 
moral puzzles in the ethics textbook, and to have 
mammoth ethical significance (the life, death, em- 
ployment, starvation, happiness, misery, freedom, 
slavery, of millions of “innocent” humanity near, far, 
born and unborn, and the state of whole civilizations), 
the attempt to deal with these decisions in “moral” 
terms nevertheless tends not only to be irrelevant but 
even ethically misleading. The biggest ethical ques- 
tions are the least amenable to purely “ethical” treat- 
ment. The right thing in politics is rarely done by the 
man who tries too intently to do “right”; the moral 
acts are seldom those suggested by spokesmen who 
strive explicitly to be “moral.” 


The moral consciousness, particularly as it has de- 
veloped in the euphoric American atmosphere, runs 
toward absolute distinctions of right and wrong, sepa- 
rated out of the historical-political context, divorced 
from other, possibly contradictory but less dramatic 
considerations, excluding the moral worth of the self- 
interest of collectives like the nation, and (most of all) 
inadequately attentive to the consequences in a par- 
ticular political situation of a moral conclusion. The 
moral consciousness drives either toward implicitly 
assuming that the conditions exist for the realization 
of its claims or toward saying “no matter what” and 
“here I stand, God help me, I can do no other” and 
“do justice though the heavens fall.” 

But neither assuming that collective altruism is a 
simple possibility nor striking a “no-matter-what- 
here-I-stand” posture is ordinarily a very good move 
for a statesman, or for a citizen in his political role. 
In politics, where men act not just for themselves but 
for others, the problem is not to say what would be 
nice if collective man were good but rather what can 
be done in the light of the fact that he is not, and the 
problem is precisely to do as much justice as can be 
done without allowing the heavens to fall. 

There is a note of irresponsibility, a subterranean 
drive toward the luxury of a pure conscience and the 
satisfying exhilaration of a clear moral stand in much 
of our desire to make dramatic and absolute denun- 
ciations of evils like those associated with nuclear 
weapons. They tend toward a premature moral hero- 
ism. But it will be time enough to be martyrs, one by 
one, when the bombs are dropped; the problem now 
is rather to find ways to prevent that from happening. 
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The moral theologian at the conference was asked 
what, having concluded that using nuclear weapons 
was immoral, he would say about manufacturing and 
threatening to use them. He blinked as though the 
question were absurd, and said that of course it was 
also immoral to make, have, and threaten to use them. 
But though that answer may make sense in a strictly 
formal ethical discourse, it doesn’t connect with 
reality very well. We threaten implicitly and ex- 
plicitly to use nuclear weapons not only because this 
may prevent their use against us but also in order that 
the threat of them now may prevent the situation 
from arising one day in which we would use them 
again ourselves. To abandon our program of nuclear 
weapons would of course be a catastrophic move not 
only for ourselves but also for all our allies who de- 
pend for defense upon the threat of our nuclear re- 
taliatory power; abandoning ourselves to Divine 
Providence would also mean abandoning, on our de- 
cision, many other nations, too. 

Ethical reflection concerned with political issues, 
but divorced from concrete political conditions, may 
even lead to attitudes and decisions that, quite con- 
trary to their own intent, are unethical in result. 


All this is not to say, as the Machiavellian political 
tradition has tended to do, that ethical considerations 
are and should be wholly irrelevant or subordinate to 
political considerations, the Prince learning to do 
good or not to do good according to the needs of the 
hour. It is rather to say that a knowledge of the needs 
of the hour is indispensable to knowing what it is to 
do good. 

If we grant the importance of beginning with the 
political context, then the ethical no longer needs to 
be the irrelevant voice from another planet, nor a 
minor aspect of policy only occasionally to be con- 
sidered, but rather an angle from which the whole 
can be viewed and criticized. Ethics then is not the 
application of pre-existent abstract laws but the criti- 
cal inquiry into existing reality. The criticism must 
of course proceed from ethical assumptions but the 
effort explicitly to spell out these assumptions (laws, 
values) and then to “apply” them to reality often 
leads to a dreadful foreshortening of the ethical as- 
sumptions and a misreading of the reality. It is usu- 
ally better, in political ethics, that a man apply him- 
self critically to a concrete situation than that he 
apply a law or principle deductively to a theoretical 
problem. 

This is peculiarly important in relation to American 
policy and nuclear weapons. Americans have a pen- 
chant for confronting themselves with absolute 
choices; they tend to ask that the world yield clear, 
certain, unequivocal results that the world is notably 
disinclined to furnish. 

We have grave difficulty in living under the knife, 
in tolerating an unresolved situation, in choosing the 
lesser of evils, in taking risks without certainty of a 
clear result. Our happy history and our optimistic 
practical temper have made us insist that results can 
be achieved, problems can be solved; nothing is more 
annoying to the authentic American than the sugges- 


tion that there are limits to what we can do. We have 
the “know-how” for everything. 

This inclination, springing in part from our prac- 
ticality, is reinforced by our moralism. The American 
religious community bears a considerable responsi- 
bility for it, and it is a threat in the nuclear age. One 
might even go so far as to say we Americans are more 
dangerous with nuclear weapons than the Russians. 
Why? Because our practicality and moralism join to 
make a kind of double-or-nothing psychology, and 
double-or-nothing is a frightening game with nuclear 
weapons. 

The moralistic part of that psychology works like 
this: it makes very rosy assumptions about the essen- 
tial harmony among men and nations and about what 
can be accomplished by persuasion and good will; 
therefore the instruments of power appear unneces- 
sary and evil in themselves. All politics seems nasty, 
but international “power politics,” with its alliances, 
coalitions, armaments, and balances of power, seems 
especially so. 

Most unnecessary and evil of all is the resort to 
war. The way to prevent war is not to maintain a 
balance of power, but rather to denounce war and 
renounce its instruments. The way to be anti-war is 
to be anti-military, and to oppose “power politics.” 

In peacetime the representatives of this frame of 
mind oppose measures of military preparedness and 
of alliance. But then when war comes, force has been 
made so evil that no psychological and moral re- 
straints upon its use have been developed; war has 
been pictured as such an utter catastrophe, such a 
complete break from normal life, that it is another, 
awful, world, discontinuous with this, an interruption 
or parenthesis in history’s course. 

While we are in that other world, anything goes. 


Tronically, the idealist and the militarist join in creat- 


ing the mindset that believes that “in war there is no 
substitute for victory.” And since that world of war 
and force is utterly evil, entering it can only be justi- 
fied by the highest, most sweeping (and most uncom- 
promising!) moral ideals. Thus at the extreme it 
might even be charged that American idealism not 
only helps to bring on the wars it condemns but also 
may make them worse when they come. 

Our American inclination can be seen in the spirit 
with which we have responded in the past; one week 
World War I was none of our business, the next week 
it was a war to end war and make the world safe for 
democracy. We were isolationist before World War 
II, failing to oppose the expansion of the totalitarian 
powers, then when war came we fought for “uncon- 
ditional surrender.” The Korean war was the most 
recent and most exact example of this American con- 
sciousness; as the war went on the American people 
became increasingly frustrated with it, and politicians 
capitalized on the frustration. The feeling was exactly 
the one we have been identifying and criticizing; let’s 
have a clear resolution. Let’s either win this war or 
get out. Let’s fish or cut bait. 

Most of us can remember the secret, sneaking joy 
of release that came when a long anticipated entry 
into war, like that in World War II, finally came. At 
least, now we knew where we were; we knew what 
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the goal was, and we could organize all our energies 
toward it. 


We are now in a prewar situation again. Our moral 
idealism may again build toward such an eventual 
release by the absolute and catastrophic way in which 
it treats the nuclear world. But a morality of denun- 
ciation, absoluteness, and anti-politics, is misplaced; 
what we need in the time of the absolute weapon is 
not an absolute but a highly discriminating ethic; 
what we need is not one sharp line, but the ability to 
draw many lines; what we need is the moral stamina 
to prepare now to avoid, and to resist to the end, the 
absolute psychological release. 

If the moral theologian ended on the wrong note, 
at least he spoke out of the right tradition, the tra- 
dition of the careful distinctions of the just war. It 
may seem anomalous to speak of a “just war” in the 


WHAT TO DO? 


A distin ~~ hed p of scientists, political ex- 
and theolo in New York recently to 
iscuss ethics and foreign policy, with special refer- 
ence to the problems created by thermonuclear 
weapons. It was a very impressive gathering. Those 
of us who were fortunate enough to attend heard top 
medical scientists report on the fall-out effects of 
thermonuclear bombs; we heard leading political 
and mili analysts discuss cold-war iy 5 we 
were introduced to the wide range of opinion found 
among nuclear physicists, biologists, educators, jour- 
lists and men of affairs. 
ese experts were given the opportunity to listen 
to, and later question, a panel of lr of differ- 
ent faiths. Among the religious leaders who i" 
pated were a leading Anglican bishop, a scholarly 
rabbi, an eminent Pay moralist, a thoughtful 
Quaker, and one of the leading lights of American 
Protestantism. 

For the most part, what the theologians said was 
unexceptionable. But unfortunately it often seemed 
so remote from the terrible realities of the day as to 
ap almost irrelevant . . . 

The brilliant Protestant thinker, more than any of 
the others, revealed a sophisticated grasp of the real 
problems, but his wisdom was political rather than 
spiritual. He analyzed; he made no attempt to guide. 

The Catholic theologian presented the traditional 


_ teaching on a just war. He talked of the difference 


een combatants and “innocents” in the usual way 
and concluded that it would be wholly unrealistic to 
regard the millions in Moscow or New York as “com- 
batants” in order to justify the use of nuclear 


weapons... 

e terms of the “just war” argument, however, 
are a meaning. Those who insist on 
using are reduced to stretching the original 


age of weapons that can destroy civilization, put, 
really, it is in such an age that we need to bring force 
under the control of limited objectives, so that the 
force itself can be limited. We need to prepare now 
to give ourselves the maximum number of choices 
short of all-out war. 

The program for possible “limited war” that Henry 
Kissinger and others write about would make heavy 
moral demands upon us: demands that we support a 
more varied military capacity than our present de- 
pendence on nuclear weapons, demands that we en- 
gage in a more imaginative, flexible, and discriminat- 
ing diplomacy than “massive retaliation,” demands 
that we be able to sustain for the long haul the un- 
resolved contest, perhaps including sometimes lim- 
ited military contests, with the Communist world. 

Perhaps the real ethical test of the present is not 
that of the degree of our horror at the bomb but that 
of the energy and imagination with which we meet 
those demands. 


meaning of words until they stand for something 
quite different from what they once meant. When the 
— was devised, a “combatant” was a man 
who fought another combatant; an “innocent” was 
someone who got in the way. War was army against 
army. Now war is ar versus people. “Com- 
batants” a thousand miles away from the enemy 
push buttons that mean the death of millions of 
innocents.” 

The Catholic theologian at the meeting I attended 
argued on these traditional terms and came to con- 
clusions that practically, if not theoretically, would 
result in pacifism. Actually his proposal was very 
radical but it rolled off the backs of everybody who 
heard it as easily as it rolled off his own tongue. No 
one seemed to treat it seriously. 

I wondered why, and I came to the conclusion that 
the problem he spoke of is not the moral problem 
that actually faces our political and military leaders. 

They know, for instance, that the Russians would 
take full advantage of the situation if we announced 
we would not use nuclear weapons. The mere an- 
nouncement of such a “moral” position would prob- 
ably result in incalculable evil. By the some token 
g on is a very real possibility. What to do? They 

eel trapped in this moral dilemma. They are trying 
to find a way out. Talk about the traditional criteria 
for a just war—when the nature of war has so 
changed that it almost requires another word— 
strikes them as being irrelevant. It is not that 

are wicked or deaf to moral teaching. The problem 
is that no one comes forth with the moral principles 
that will resolve their dilemma. . . . 


JOHN COGLEY 
(The Commonweal,) December 18, 1957 
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Moral Dilemmas in Foreign Affairs 


Ethics and United States Foreign 
Policy by Ernest W. Lefever. 
Meridian Books. 196 pp. $1.25. 


by Will Herberg 


Twenty years ago, Charles A. 
Beard could write with consider- 
able plausibility that foreign pol- 
icy in America was little more 
than a reflection of domestic poli- 
tics. Today, the paramount part 
that foreign policy plays in the life 
of the nation is too obvious to re- 
quire comment. Never before in 
our history, and rarely in the his- 
tory of any other great nation, has 
the international power struggle 
loomed so large in the life of the 
people, with so much at stake on 
the outcome. Foreign policy has 
become America’s destiny—in- 
deed, in Barbara Ward's words, it 
has become “everybody’s destiny.” 

And yet the American people 
seem largely unprepared for the 
destiny that has come upon them. 
Our thinking is still provincial in 
scope and moralistic in temper; 
we still seem to understand little 
of the realities of international life 
and therefore are particularly 
prone to both the illusions of 
peace and the passions of war, 
clamoring for total extermination 
of the enemy one day and for total 
disarmament the next. 

What Americans need as much 
as anything else, perhaps, is ex- 
perience in world leadership, hard 
and sobering experience, but also 
experience illumined by some sort 
of understanding of the nature of 
world politics and the part men 
and nations play in its day-to-day 
development. 

Emest W. Lefever has written 
a book that can teach us much we 
need to know. The strength of this 
work lies in its ability to combine 
religio-ethical insight with de- 
tailed knowledge of diplomacy 
and foreign affairs. The problem, 
as Mr. Lefever sees it, is how to 
formulate and carry out a foreign 
policy that serves its own proper 


Mr. Herberg, the author of Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Jew and Judaism and 
Modern Man, is a well-known writer 
on political and theological ques- 
tions. 


purposes and yet is somehow 
based upon moral principle. 

Mr. Lefever’s essay is therefore 
essentially an attempt to survey 
the field of America’s international 
relations from the standpoint of 
the Judaeo-Christian ethic and the 
understanding of man that under- 
lies this ethic. His competence in 
both fields—he is a trained theolo- 
gian as well as a specialist in in- 
ternational affairs—and his practi- 
cal shrewdness in politics, are 
evident on every page of this 
book. 


The starting point of the analy- 
sis is the Judaeo-Christian, or 
Biblical, understanding of human 
nature in history, which Mr. Le- 
fever presents in familiar Niebuh- 
rian terms. Man is a creature 
capable of transcending himself 
in his urge to justice and com- 
munity, yet ever prone to employ 
his self-transcendence as a vehicle 
and instrument of his self-interest; 
this fusion of self-transcendence 
and self-interest becomes particu- 
larly significant when the self- 
interest is the corporate self-inter- 
est of class or nation and the 
self-transcendence is the transcen- 
dence of the individual self in 
some larger social whole with 
which it so readily identifies it- 
self, All of the ambiguities and 
contradictions of human nature 
are then transferred to the social 
plane, and politics, including in- 
ternational politics, confronts us 
as a paradoxical mixture of justice 
and power. 

“The moral dilemma of foreign 
policy,” Hans J. Morgenthau 
points out in his introduction to 
this volume, “is but a special and 
particularly flagrant case of the 
moral dilemma which faces man 
on all levels of social action,” and 
is not to be conjured away by 
either moralism or cynicism. 

Without power, the strivings 
for higher levels of justice in social 
life are bound to remain impotent; 
yet the justice that is implemented 
by power is at the same time im- 
perilled and qualified by it. The 
tension remains, and it is within 
this tension that a responsible 
course is to be charted. 
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Mr. Lefever is thus an ethical 
and religious realist, and he car- 
ries his realism into his under- 
standing of foreign policy. He 
contrasts his realistic perspective, 
stressing as it does “the limits of 
man’s moral capacity and the 
tragic character of history,” with 
the “liberal” idealism and moralism 
so rampant in American political 
life, in which ideals are confused 
with realities, and the intractabil- 
ities of man’s historical existence 
are ignored out of an excessive 
confidence in human goodness, 
rationality, and progress. 

Realism need not be amoral; 
indeed, if it is so, it ceases to be 
realistic. Mr. Lefever’s realism is, 
in fact, grounded in a firm moral 
commitment to freedom, justice, 
and peace; its realism consists in 
an open-eyed recognition of the 
recalcitrances and contradictions 
of the actual conditions under 
which this moral commitment has 
to be implemented and these 
moral values have to be 
ied. So that what is involved is 
never, or hardly ever, the simple 
translation of ideals into policies, 
but almost always the far more 
complex, and often disheartening 
effort to find one’s way in a moral 
jungle where every attempt to 
realize one’s ideals also involves 
compromising and endangering 
them. 

Mr. Lefever develops his real- 
istic approach, for which he ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Hans Morgenthau, 
and Kenneth Thompson, in a sys- 
tematic and fairly detailed man- 
ner, dealing in succession with 
most of the major aspects of 
American foreign policy in mid- 
twentieth century America. His 
fresh, unstereotyped way of 
thinking, together with the sober 
responsibility of his judgments, 
make the book absorbing reading 
as well as a valuable handbook 
for the informed citizen. 


A number of problems emerge 
from Mr. Lefever’s discussion. 
There is first the problem of the 
conduct of foreign affairs under a 
democracy. Over a century ago, 
Tocqueville pointed out that “for- 
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eign policies demand scarcely any 
of those qualities which are pecu- 
liar to a democracy; they require, 
on the contrary, the perfect use of 
almost all those in which it is de- 
ficient . . . [since a democracy] 
cannot combine its measures with 
secrecy or await their conse- 
quences with patience.” 

American foreign policy goals 
are clear enough: in Mr. Lefever’s 
formulation, “the maintenance of 
our national independence, with- 
out war if possible, and the crea- 
tion of an international climate 
where government by consent can 
flourish.” But the pursuit of these 
goals in the actual world in which 
we find ourselves involves more 
than the proclamation of ideals; 
it involves long-range planning, 
careful calculation, negotiations, 
adjustments, and maneuverings 
that can hardly be carried on in 
the full light of publicity. 

Yet the American democratic 
ethos, particularly since the first 
world war, requires just such pub- 
licity: “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.” Nor, as a matter of fact, 
is the old-line diplomacy always 
the special province of an aristo- 
cratic elite any longer possible, 
not only because of the democra- 
tization of public life, but also be- 
cause of the fact that “the crucial 
diplomatic problem of our day,” 
which has to do with “the pro- 
found differences which divide 
the Soviet world from the free 
world . . . is primarily a political 
and moral problem and only sec- 
ondarily technical,” so that it falls 
into an area in which public opin- 
ion must have a direct and con- 
tinuing influence. 

Mr. Lefever attempts to deal 
with this dilemma by a careful 
distinction between the responsi- 
bilities and duties in the making 
of foreign policy on the part of 
citizens, experts, and policy mak- 
ers respectively; but he, I am sure, 
would be the first to recognize 
that this is primarily a more 
orderly way of posing the problem 
rather than of solving it. 

The same dilemma emerges in 
an acute form on another level. 
Mr. Lefever contrasts the old 
diplomacy with the new, the pro- 
fessional diplomacy of modera- 
tion, concession, and limited goals 
with the “shirt-sleeve” diplomacy 
of idealistic sloganeering in the 


style of Woodrow Wilson. He has 
no difficulty in making us see the 
merits of the former, at least in its 
own time, and the perils of the 
latter. But he himself recognizes 
that the old diplomacy is no longer 
to be resuscitated; all he appar- 
ently hopes for is to infuse the 
newer democratic diplomacy with 
some of the ancient virtues. 

But is that a realistic approach? 
The traditional diplomacy of 
moderation, concession, and lim- 
ited goals emerged under very 
specific historical conditions, and 
was apparently appropriate to the 
nearly three centuries that came 
between the end of the Thirty 
Years War in 1648 and the out- 


- break of the Russian Revolution 


in 1917. But even within this 
period there was the French Rev- 
olution, during which the tradi- 
tional diplomacy broke down, to 
be reestablished only with the 
Restoration. 

One may therefore well ask 
what sense a diplomacy of mod- 
eration and limited goais can have 
today for a free world that is con- 
fronted not with a rival bloc of 
national states, but with a totali- 
tarian enemy whose goals are un- 
limited and whose very law of 
being is expansion and domination 
to the ends of the earth. Mr. Le- 
fever does not quite see this, and 
therefore his discussion of the 
kind of diplomacy demanded by 
contemporary conditions does not 
altogether measure up to his own 
standards of realism. 

But one can have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Lefever’s profound 
discussion of the various plans 
(the so-called Radford Plan, for 
example) to develop a unitary and 
comprehensive “Free World Ide- 
ology” with which to launch an 
ideological crusade against Com- 
munism. Mr. Lefever makes it 
quite clear that the very notion 
of such a total political ideology 
runs counter to the pluralistic ethos 
of American democracy, which 
does not have or espouse an offi- 
cial ideological system to sell to 
the world, but rather aspires to 
make it possible for people to 
work out their own salvation as 
they see fit under the conditions 
of the community and cooperation 
made necessary by life in society. 

It is not the business of the 
government, nor does it fall 


within its competence, Mr. Le- 
fever insists, to “proclaim The 
Truth, which is of course an es- 
sentially religious task clearly be- 
yond the capacity of governments, 
and perhaps of religious institu- 
tions as well, which witness to 
rather than proclaim ultimate 
truth.” For our kind of democracy 
to survive and prove effective in 
the struggle with totalitarianism, 
it is necessary for it to understand 
its own nature and limitations, 
which paradoxically are also 
among its sources of strength. 


Mr. Lefever’s fundamental pre- 
suppositions and conclusions are 
profoundly religious; yet, iron- 
ically, he is forced to note that 
“religion is often a source of con- 
fusion rather than understanding 
in foreign affairs, and that efforts 
to apply morality to foreign policy 
frequently end in disaster.” 

This is so because religious 
leaders, especially in America, are 
particularly prone to a delusive 
idealism; for many, indeed, reli- 
gion and idealism are virtually 
synonymous. Perhaps this is the 
reason why, as Mr. Lefever also 
notes, the best of our statesmen 
have shown a deeper understand- 
ing of the actual relation of ethics 
and religion to politics than have 
most of the official spokesmen of 


religion. 
“Some of these men”’—one 
thinks here of Abraham Lincoln— 


“have been morally sensitive and 
politically wise enough,” Mr. Le- 
fever points out in his concluding 
words,“ to see the relevance of the 
‘ideal ends’ of the preacher to the 
limited means of the politician. 
They have learned the art of re- 
lating ethics to political necessity 
without slipping into moral pre- 
tension on the one side or cynicism 
on the other . . . These statesmen 
have been better able to relate the 
wisdom of the Judaeo-Christian 
heritage to the tragic realm of 
politics than most professional 
churchmen because the statesmen 
had been disciplined by a more 
profound understanding of his- 
tory and chastened by political 
responsibility.” 

It is this creative combination 
of religious insight and political 
realism that is our best resource 
in the present hour. 
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Seviet Education 
edited by George L. Kline. Columbia University Press. 
$3.50. 

These nine essays by former Soviet students and 
teachers cover the whole range of education In the Soviet 
Union, from the nursery to the university, and suggest 
the reasons for the Russians’ scientific ascendancy. 


America as a Civilization 
by Max Lerner. Simon and Schuster. $10.00. 

Virtually all aspects of contemporary American life 
are appraised in this ambitious work, the product of 
years of contemplation and research, by a leading jour- 
nalist and educator. 


UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects 
by Walter H. C. Laves and Charlies A. Thomson. Indiana 


University Press. $7.50. 

Filling the need for an informed study of this Important 
agency, two former UNESCO officials review the record 
and chart the future of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Mao’s China: Economic and Political Survey 
by Ygael Gluckstein. Beacon Press. $8.50. 


The means by which Communist China Is attempting 


the leap from an agrarian past to the heavy industrialism 
of the modern age Is the subject of this penetrating study, 
which has the virtue of many statistical detalls. 


The Opium of the Intellectuals 
by Raymond Aron. Doubleday. $4.50. 


The opium of the French intelligentsia, writes Mr. 
Aron, Is Communism. In a brilliant exposition, he traces 
French social history to find reasons (or explanations) 
for the political convictions of some of his most Influ- 
ential countrymen. 


The Naked God 
by Howard Fast. Praeger. $3.50. 


Confessions of Involvement with, and emergence from, 
Stalinism, are always fashionable. This account holds In- 
terest chiefly because of its author’s celebrity and be- 
cause of its belatedness. 


Fundamental Liberties of a Free People 
by Milton R. Konvitz. Cornell University Press. $5.00. 


Principles of religious and civil liberty contained in the 
First Amendment are analyzed by the author, together 
with noteworthy examples of legal cases which have 
served to enlarge or otherwise interpret them. 
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